KEMINISCENCES

one of the guests, and that I had the good fortune to be
placed near him at the table. Our enjoyment of the
dinner was somewhat qualified by the fact that we both
had to make speeches when the time for speech-making
should come. We grumbled to each other over the mis-
giving that our position at the dinner-table seemed
to us to make it uncertain whether our voices could be
easily heard in all parts of the hall. Burnaby's turn
came first, and he had a magnificent voice and a fine
delivery, and it seemed to me that he must have been
heard with ease in every part of the room. My turn
came, and I had no great confidence in my own voice
and my own power of making myself audible in so large
a hall, and when my task was done I resumed my seat
in a discontented frame of mind, secretly envying
Buraaby and every other orator of the evening who had
spoken up to that time. Later in the evening Burnaby
and I went out together into the room where tea and
coffee were served, and there we fell into condolence
with each other. To my surprise, Burnaby was as
little satisfied with the delivery of his speech as I was
with the delivery of mine. He said he felt sure he had
not made himself heard half over the dining-room; I
affirmed my positive conviction that I had been abso-
lutely inaudible to three-fourths of the guests. We
both agreed in throwing the whole blame on the acous-
tic properties of the building. Burnaby argued that
the defect lay principally with the position of certain,
pillars; I contended that the arrangement of our tables
was mainly to be condemned for the non-transmission
of the eloquence. We talked over this so seriously and
so dejectedly that a listener might have taken us for
two aspiring orators, whose oratory fate had blighted in
its very birth. Then some friends came up and inter-
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